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A conceptual approach toward more effective small 
group functioning is undertaken in thir paper to provide a basis from 
which empirically relevant hypotheses can be drawn and tested. This 
analysis views actualizing individuals as possessing the unique 
ability to perceive and utilize the types of behaviors which are 
conducive to personalizing group interaction. A self -actualizing 
group member: (1) is perceptive of proper communicative behaviors and 
able to apply them, (2) is influential in a positive fashion over 
other group members as a result of his natural mannerisms , (3) has 
the capacity for identification with others* behaviors, and (H) 
construes, extensive personal meaning to group functioning. It is 
further suggested that actualizing Individuals both build higher 
levels of Interpersonal trust by engaging In supportive behaviors and 
effectively manage reciprocal exchanges, leading to an atmosphere 
conducive to frequent selt'-dlsclosures. Twentythree plausible 
hypotheses are included as suggestions for further research as 
related to: (1) tho self-actualizing group member, (2) interaction 
and group environment, and (3) exchange of self-disclosure as 
behavioral determinants within snail groups. (Author/TS) 
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Abstract 
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A conceptual approach toward more effective small group 
functioning is undertaken. It is suggested that small group 
research to date does not adequately account for the manner 
in which self-actualizing group members affect group environ- 
ments. The intent of this paper is to provide a basis from 
which empirically relevant hypotheses can be drawn and tested. 

The present analysis views actualizing individuals as 
possessing the unique ability to perceive and utilize the types 
of behaviors which are conducive to "personalizing" group inter- 
action. Four characteristics are discussed vhich support this 
assumption, those being that a self-actualizing group member: 
1) Is perceptive of proper communicative behaviors, and able 
to apply them to his actions; 2) Is influential in a positive 
fashion over other group members as a result of his natural 
mannerisms, i.e., actions and reactions to others in group 
contexts; 3) Has the capacity for identification with other's 
behaviors; and 4) Construes extensive personal meaning to group 
functioning, allowing him to successfully lead the group to the 
attainment of set goals. 

It is further suggested that actualizing individuals: 
1) Build higher levels of interpersonal trust by engaging in 
supportive behaviors, lessening the degree of defensive behaviors 
occurring; and 2) Effectively manage reciprocal exchanges, lead- 
ing to an atmosphere conducive to freguent self -disclosures^ 
often being mutual and intimate in nature. 
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Twenty-three plausible hypotheses are included as suggestions 
for further research, as related to: 1) The self-actualizing 
group member; 2) Interaction and group environment; and 3) 
Reciprocal exchange and self-disclosure as behavioral deter- 
minants within small groups. 
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PERSONALIZINH GROUP ENVIRONMENTS: A CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 
TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE SMALL CROUP FUNCTIONING 

I ntroduction 

There is becominq an ever increasing need in today's 
society to effectively interact within small qroups. Decision 
mkinq nrocesser. associated with various types of organi25ations 
are striving towardi. ouality decisions to be made in the least 
amount of time. More and more people are attending academic 
institutions, utilizing the classroom as a workshop for gaining 
insight into topical areas of concern and interest. And, as in 
the past, people engage in social activities and find themselves 
becoming members of a wide variety of small groups in different 
contexts. The classic example seems to be the common cocktail 
or dinner party, being somewhat different from so-called "get- 
togethers" before, during, and after rock concerts which now 
occur more frequently than ever before. But they are both alike 
in that each role an individual assumes, (or is perceived as 
assuming) , and each social identitv that becomes attached to 
that person's being, is in some way dependent upon his unique 
communicative skills in each specific situation. As time passes 
and greater numbors of people interact with one another, more 
emphasis is being placed upon such verbal and non-verbal skills, 
both in dvadic and small group contexts. They become a crucial 
variable in determining role positions within groups, as well as 
tho value placod upon such positions. And, in turn, are heavilv 
weighted when distinguishing mere acquaintances from close friends i 
and close fric/ids from those with whom you would like to be most 
intimate. 
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It could be said that there are groups which do not rely 

as heavily jpon the ability of their members to communicate 
on an interpersonal level while functioning as a unit. I do 
not deny their existence. However, for the purpose of this 
paper, I will be referring onljr to those small groups who 
could not function if communications with one. another did 
not occur on an interpersonal level.* I will be concerned 
with any group, (task-oriented or socioemotional) , whose main- 
tenance, effectiveness, and/or value to its members is depen- 
dent not only upon the individual group member's ability to 
relate and interrelate with others in his group, but the 
atmosphere created within the group as a result of the com- 
bined actions of those members which define its existence. 

Viewing small groups in this light is far from being new 
when studying the types of interactions occurring between 
group members. (See Stogdill, 1959; Cartwright and Zander, 
1968; Thibaut and Kelley, 1959; Bormann, 1969; Patton and 
Giffin, 1974.) However, several interesting questions arise 
as attention is focused upon the individual group member. 
Those Questions are: Is there, in fact, a certain type of in- 
dividual (hereafter referred to as the self-actualizing group 
member) who is better able to perceive and utilize the types 
of behaviors which are conducive to personalizing reciprocal 
exchanges within group environments; and, if so, oan such an 



*A group is a number of people in interaction with one 
another, and it is this interaction process that distinguishes 
the group from an aggregate. (Bonner, 1959, p. 4) 
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individual help to build hiqher levels of interpersonal trust 
by lessening the deqree of defensive behaviors occurring, in- 
creasing mutual self-disclosures as a result? 

In addressing these questions and the implications thev 
mav have, tho self-actualizing group member will be discussed 
as related to present theoretical approaches to small group 
behavior, as well as to research findings on specific attri- 
butes possessed bv actualizing individuals. Such individuals 
will be further viewed in terms of those perceptions and 
behaviors which load to personalizing group environments, 
increasing the probability that group efficiency will be 
maximized in return. These will provide a basis tor later 
portions of the paper 7 which suggest new directions for future 
research which might otherwise be ignored. 

The Self-Actu a lizing Group Member 

Present day theoretical approaches to the study of small 
groups are numerous. Each theory, in its own wav, adds to our 
understanding of what group behavior is all about, (See Shaw 
and Costanzo, 1970; Burgeon, Heston, & McCroskev, 1974? 
Rosenfield, 1973.) Approaches to small group functioning may 
bo broad in scope, i.e., a theory accounting for overall group 
performance and behavior such as field theory, psychoanalytic 
theory, etc., or relatively narrow in their focus, dealing with 
specific phenomenon such as leadershiu formation or conformitv 
behavior. (Shaw, 1971, pp. 22.) 
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Group syntality theory, (Cattell, 1948) , a theorv of 
group achievement, (Stogdill, 1959), exchange theorv, 
(Thibaut and Kelley, 1959), and the PIRO theorv, (Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation), formulated by Schutz in 
1955, are all well known theories which account for group 
functionings from different perspectives. And, on a more 
specific level of focus, the definition of leadership and 
the many variables associated with assuming such a role in 
small groups, has been approached by Carter (1953), Cattail 
(1951), Stogdill (1948), and Lewin and his associates (lewin, 
Lippitt, and White, 1939; Lippit and White, 1943), to name only 
a few of the many scholars which have attempted to more cleatfty 
define this area of study. 

However, given these theoretical approaches and those 
similar to them in focus, be *they specific or general in nature, 
I find it interesting that few if any theories account for small 
group functioning as a result of the perceptions and behaviors 
of self-actualizinq group members. Individuals are discussed 
as being crucial in affecting other group members , as well as in 
helping to create group environments, vet are not viewed accord- 
ing to the specific manners bv which different tvpes of individ- 
uals go about acting and interacting within small groups of 
people. It would seem that if such individuals do have the ability 
to consistently affect group environments in a positive fashion, 
more so than the average or above average group member, they 
should not be ovorloolced as a major variable in small group 
research. 
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Self-actualization is far from beinq a new concept to 
those interested in the study of human behavior. (See Combs 
et al., 1962.) As proposed bv Maslow (1954, 1962), a self- 
actualizing individual is one whos is fullv-functioninq, thus 
livinq a more enriched life than the avernqe person. Such an 
individual i*^ unique due to his strong "urge to qrow" , "will 
to health", and "guest for one's identity" » (Maslow, 1962b, 
p. 35.) As measured bv Shostrom (1965), self-actualizing people 
were generally found to have the followina characteristics: 

A. They seemed able to liberate themselves from social 
pressures, expectations, and goals; 

B. They are able to live in the here and now more fully, 
integrating the past and the future to the present in 
meaningful continuity. They are less burdened b^' guilts, 
regrets, and resentments from the past than is the non- 
self-actualizinq person, and have aspirations which are 
also tied meaningfully to present working goals. Thev 
have faith in the future without rigid or idealistic goals; 

C. The self-actualizing person could be characterized as having 
more of an autonomous, self- supportive, or "being" orientation. 
He is sensitive to people's approval, affection, and good 
will, and has discovered a mode of living which gives him 
confidence in himself; and 

D. Such an individual is svnerqic, i.e. , the distinction between 
Self and others is transcended when individuality is 
apprciatod in self and others. 
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In small group contexts r as related to those personality 
characteristics explored bv Shostrom (1965) , it would seem to 
follcw that self -actualizing group members would posses the 
ability to accurately assess the behavioral characteristics 
of others in the group. To be consistent in judging others 
implie 3 that one must first be consistent in dealing with 
himself. This involves effectively analyzing and dealing with 
one's self on a day to day basis, in hopes of becoming better 
able to relate to others in different situational contexts. 
To actualize one's potentials while constantly growing and 
developing as a human being, an individual must come to grips 
with the extent to which he has this capacity for identification 
with others' behaviors. As a small group member, he in most 
cases cannot afford to be insensitive to the way other group 
members act and react to him as a person. For it is through 
the actions and reactions of others that he is able to identify 
his own behaviors, be they good or bad. This awareness allows 
him to better relate to those who caownunicate in a different 
manner, functioning at various levels of effectiveness in ex- 
pressing their thoughts and ideas to others in an understand- 
able fashion. Thus, a person's interpersonal skills are of 
utmost importance if he wishes to reach yet higher states of 
self- actualization, and small groups provide an excellent 
arena for beccminq aware of one's strengths and weaknesses 
while communicating with others. 
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The wider a perceptual field a person can create and 
maintain for himself in terms of human behavior, and the more 
accessible these learnings are to him when interacting within 
small groups of people, the more aware will he be of how he is 
coming across to other members of the group as compared to 
hcM hn would like his behaviors and intentions oerceived. As 
cited bv Combs {I0i2, p. 56), in discussing the role of self- 
actualizing people in educational settings, often involving 
interaction within small groups of people, "Trulv adeguate 
persons possess perceptual fields maximallv open to experience. 
That is to sav, their perceptual fields are capable of change 
and adjustment in such a fashion as to make fullest rossible 
use of their experience." 

However, the key factor is how the information which is 
perceived within the group is used for adaptive purposes. For 
example, it is fairly safe to assume that behavior is a function 
of perceptions. And, as I have stated, the wider the range of 
those perceptions, the more likelv will one elicit effective 
communicative behavior within a small group. Yet what cannot 
be overlooked is the fact that the degree to which anv perception 
will affect an individual, depends upon its personal meaning 
for that individual. The self-actualizing person not only seeks 
out more information from the group, but reflects upon it to 
learn more about himself and others. It becomes in many ways 
self-fulfilling that he construes mor'^ fiersonal meanings to how 
the group is functioning au a whole, and how he is functioning 
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as a member within it, because the more he actually knows about 
the dynamics of interaction, the more it affects his behavior. 
The qreater his commitment, and the greater his concern, the more 
hr» creates the opportunity to discuss with himself the fact that 
chanqes are meant to be made if his thoughts and /or behaviors are 
in any way different thar what he would like them to be. If, in 
the process, he is called upon to express his reasoning for making 
a decision or not agreeing with another's viewpoint, he would also 
be better able to accurately judge what other members of the group 
are like, weigh the situation at hand, and adjust his communica- 
tive behaviors according to th best means of making himself 
understood to the group as a whole... as well as to specific mem- 
bers within it. Possessing such an ability, however, can lead to 
negative consequences. If he is viewed as being ouite persuasive 
and adaptable by other group members, he may likewise be perceived 
as beino vorv manipulative and/or overly dominant as interaction 
occurs between himself and others. It is crucial, then, for such 
an individual to project his intentions in a sincere manner so as 
not to be rejected bv the groun. 

These types of personal attributes may very well be a strong 
indicator of whv these individuals would often be most likely to 
achieve high status positions within groups. As viewed by Carter 
(1953), a leader, for example, may be defined as a person who is 
the focus of group behaviors. In addition, a leader is likelv tot 
receive more communications than others; have more influence upon 
the group's decisions; and lead the groun toward its goals. As 
further defined by Shaw (1971, p. 269), a leader is viewed as 
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"...that qroup membor who exerts positive influence over other 
qroup members, or as that member who exerts more positive influence 
over others than thev exert over him. " Assuminq roles which are 
qenorallv dominant in nature implies that one would not he forced 
to relv on the behaviors of others (external stimuli) in the qrouo 
to constantlv dotorminn his thouqhts and actions. In other words, 
as viewed bv I.ind^^ov and Aronson (eds.) (1969, p. 87), he would 
"... develop accordinci to his intrinsic qrowth tendencies, rather 
than bo molded bv the outer world." 

Anproachinq nroup sottinqs as meaninqful behavioral experi- 
encon becomes part of an actualizing member's personalitv, affect- 
inq the wav riuch an individual acts as a qroup member. As a 
result, new insiqlits are qained into additional skills and con- 
cepts which incroar.o his effectiveness as a communicator, causinq 
him to partiallv overlook meetinqs or "qot-toqethers" which mav 
seem dull and laborious, f.cr those which are more stimulatinq. 
Yet even dull and laborious experiences are of value to him be- 
cause thev nrovidr examples of what qroups often are like, as com- 
pared to what they mav become in the future, or to what other 
qroups mav cons Is ton tlv bo. If bothered bv a qroup in which com- 
munication channels are not open, creatinq barriers which form 
blockades to task completion and knowinq of the self and others, 
it onlv reinforces his appreciation of what effective qroups can 
accomplish, and what they have to offer each of their members in 
terms of rewards. . .himself included. 

Yet such doubts and fears can become eliminated bv focusinq 
upon and dealing with interpersonal and interqroup relations, 
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which are often at the heart of problems which mav arise, as well 
as further problems resultinq from unsuccessful attempts to solve 
them. Uncertain and ambiquous attitudes toward others can be kept 
at a minimum, and new ways of relating with others can bo dis- 
covered. This ability can define the level of awareness of self 
as a causal aqent, and provide an objective measure of self- 
dovelopment. Utilizing one's interactive processes. . .perceiving, 
integrating, adapting and responding. .. can build self-confidence, 
gcrwrating higher levels of self-actualization en route to produc- 
ing more efficient individuals as group members, and more effect- 
ive groups as a r;eRult of their combined efforts. 

These vievpoints seem to correlate with various points that I 
have suggested thus far, those being that a self-actualizing group 
member: 1) is perceptive of proper communicative behaviors and 
able to apply them to his actions; 2) is influential over group 
members as a result of his natural mannerisms? i.e. , actions and 
reactions to others in group contexts; 3) has the capacitv for 
identification with others' behaviors, and 4) construes extensive 
personal meaning to group functioning, allowing him to successfullv 
lead the group to the attainment of set goals in a varietv of 
situations. In short, these attributes, if employed properly, can 
load to personalized group environments, affecting the group as a 
whole, and specific members within it in a positive manner. 

In a study performed by Roland Frye (1967) , the degree of an 
individual's attraction to a groun, and the level of self-esteem 
which he could attain within it, were dependent upon the group's 
effectiveness in completing tasks in a satisfactory manner. He 
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also found that qroup ef fectivenosB was detorminod hv the tvne of 
Coodhack (interaction) which occurred in decision makinq, problem 
solvinq and qoal achievement. Similar results were obtained bv 
Hvor (1972) and Smith (1972). 

Rolovant to those findinqs, an interestinq question arises: 
What offoct dooR thn manner by which feedback is utilized have on 

qroup functioninq, and how is this related to the atmosnhere ander 

I 

which interaction occurs? 
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Intora ction and Croup Environment 
I have suqqentod that an individual will function better 
within a small qroun if he can adeouatelv deal with himself, thus 
beinq better al)le to perceive and react to others' behaviors. I 
also Rtrossed the importance of applvinq such information to one's 
self, for personal moaninq establishes the value of all behaviors 
which one perceives. These arc onlv two of the manv aspects as- 
sociated with actual izinq qroup members, yet both are of value in 
procossinq feedback in small qroup sottinqs. However, the utiliza- 
tion of feedback can become more specific in its implications f i.e., 
how dons one react to others' ideas and criticisms, and how does 
this affect subsonuent interactions within the qroup? Before 
address inq these two questions, lot me provide some examples of 
various tvpes of related situations which could occur in small 
qroups. Consider a qroun composed of Harry, Tom, Marv, Jack and 
Sue. . . 

A. Tom expresses an idea to his qroup which Marv and Jack do not 
aqree with, but neither expresses their resentment in return 
because thov know how upset Tom becomes when people disagree 

15 
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B. Sue does not understand an issue which is beinq discussed, and 
addresses the qroup with several auestions about itt Harry 
speaks up and, in a subtle manner, scolds her for not raising 
her nuestions earlier since the group had been discussing the 
issue for some time. Five minutes later Harrv asks a auestion 
similar to the ones he had scolded Sue for asking. 

C. Tom does not like Harrv, and often focuses on trivial things 
Harry savs in discussion to start an argument, or to make 
Harrv look bad in front of the other group members. 

D. Rather than argue with Sue, Marv finds herself outwardly 
agreeing with things Sue savs that she personally does not 
agree with. 

E. After a decision has been made. Jack suggests that the group 
spend time discussing implications such a decision mioht have 
on each member of the group. Everyone agrees. 

P. Harrv asks Tom to be more polite during discussions between 
group members. Tom responds in a harsh voice and says that He 
is polite, and that Harrv is being impolite by making such an 
accusation. The group agrees with Harrv. 
Naturally, these are only a few of literallv millions of 
situations a small group may experience. But they all deal with 
at least one of two concepts! supportiveness and its sub-concept 
defensiveness, and/or interpersonal trust. To better relate these 
examples to the concepts listed, and specify the variables associ- 
ated with each concept, I will refer to an article written bv Jack 
flibb (1961), entitled "Defensive Communication," and a study con- 
ducted bv nien Mellinger (1956), "Interpersonal Trust as a Factor 
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A5? with the concept of self-actualization, defensive communi- 
cation as viewed by Cibb, and interpersonal trust as approached bv 
Mollinqer, are not new in analyzing the processes of interaction 
hotwoon human beinqs. Yet as the two are integrated and apDlied 
to the small qroup arena, thev provide an interesting perspective 
from which the behaviors of actualizing group members can be bet- 
tor foreseen. It is my belief, as stated earlier, that such in- 
dividuals are prone to creating environments in which defenses are 
reduced (employing "supportive" variables) , leading to higher 
levels of interpersonal trust and group efficiency. 

Support ivene 35 and Defensive Com munication 

Before isolating and conceptualizing those variables employed 
by Mollingor, it will be helpful to view the concept of supportive- 
noss and j.ts associated variables. Doing so allows for even a 
stronger base from which the importance of interpersonal trust can 
be porceived. 

r.ibb views communication as a people process rather than a 
language process. Mo believes that the higher the duality of 
interpersonal or intorgmup relationships, the more quality will 
communication have ansociated with such relationships. And, one 
means of adding to quality communication is by reducing the degree 
of defensive behaviorr. occurring. (lie defines defensiveness as 
"...that behavior which occurs when an individual perceives or 
anticipates threat in a group.") 

/liven this apnroach, it could be asked t How does this relate 
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to the concept of interpersonal trust, and distortion levels of 
communication botweon individuals? Hihb states that "Not onlv do 
defensive communicators send off multiple value, motive, and af- 
fect cues, but also defensive recipients distort what thev receive... 
Specif icallv, distortions become crreater when defensive states 
existed in the qroups." Thus, it could be assumed that in most 
cases the less defensive the behavior, the less distortion will 
there be in a communicative atmosphere. VTith defenses and dis- 
tortion at a low level, the qreater will be the probability that 
hiqh levels of trust will be achieved and maintained, (^ibb calls 
this a "supportive" climate, and further states, "As defenses are 
reduced, the receivers become better able to concei trate upon the 
structure, the content, and the cognitive meaninos of the message." 

Supportive climates can be further clarified bv listing 
those behavioral characteristics (variables) of supportive and 
defensive climates in small groups as defined hv nibb (1961). 



Defensive Climates 



Supportive Climates 



1. Evaluation 

2« Control 

3. Strategy 

4, Neutrality 

5. Superiority 

6, Certainty 



1. Description 

2. Problem Orientation 

3. Spontaneity 

4 . Empathy 

5. Ecfualitv 

6. Provisionalism 



Def ensive Clim ate 

^* f^vciluation . Refers to message sending which leads the re- 
ceiver to believe that his worth as a person is being sub- 
iected to good or bad judgments. 

2. control. Denotes pe rceived efforts to manipulate, with the 
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frequent assumption bv the change aqent that the person to be 
altered is inadeauato. 

3. Stra tegy . Rnfors especially to qinunicks or tricks.. .for 

example, efforts to delude a group member into thinking that 
he is participating in sicrnificant decision makina when in 
fact, the leader and his lieutenant are making the decisions. 

^' Neu trality . Should not be taken to mean objectivitv, but 

rather a cold, hard, impersonal climate, indicating that there 
is no real concern for the other parsonfe welfare. 

^' Super iority . Denotes behavior which causes a message receiver 
(especially a qroun member with lower status) to oerceive that 
the other person is talking down to him, from a position of 
self-appointed eminence, of intelligence, experience, power, 
etc. 

^' Certainty. Might roughly be translated as doomatism... 
sometimes manifested as "preachino" or "knowing it all" 
attitudes. 

Supj2or t i ye Climate 

1. Description. Speech acts which the listener perceives as 

genuine renuests for information. Specifically, presentations 
of foelinqs v/hich do not ask or imply that the receiver change 
behavior or attitude are minimally defense producing. 

2' Problem Orientn tion . When the sender communicates a desire to 
nollaborato in defining a mutual nroblom and in seeking its 
noluhlon, ratlipr than imposing a predetermined solution, 
attitude or method. 

3« Spontaneity. Percept ion- free behavior, perceived as involving 
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uncomplicated motivations, and beinq atraiqhtf orward and 
hone.qt. Does not involve the utilization of qimmicks and/ 
or tricks. 

4. Empathy . When a speaker identifies himself with the 

listener's problems (or vice-versa), shares his feelings, and 
accepts his emotional reactions at face value. 

^' I^f^ualitv . When the sender is perceived as willinq to enter 
into participative planning with mutual trust and respect. 
Differences in talent, abilitv, worth, appearance, status 
and power often exist, but the low defense communicator 
seems to attach little importance to these differences. 

^* P r o V i s iona 1 ism . Denotes willingness to investigate issues 
rather than take sides on them, to be problem solving rather 
than debating, and to be willino to explore thoughts and ideas. 
This tends to communicate that the listener mav have some con- 
trol over the shared nuest or the investigation of the ideas. 

Interperso nal Tr ust as a Tracto r in Communication 

The importance of interpersonal trust as a factor in communi- 
cative events should never be overlooked or underestimated. As 
Mellinger verv simply states in his introduction, "...an individual 
is likely to distort his own attitudes in communicating them to 
people he distrusts." Applying interpersonal trust to the types 
of small group settings which ar^ being discussed at present, 
where interaction is of utmost importance, there exists even a 
stronger need for effective communication without distortion. The 
abundance of ideas to be transmitted, in relation to the wav in 
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v/hich idoas aro transmittod and receivod, lies at the heart and 
nuccoRFj of all small qroun structures. As Mcllinqer further states, 
"...a primarv qoal of communication with a distrusted nerson be- 
comon tho reduction of one's anxietv, rather than the accurate 
transminnion of Ideas." 

Hi von onlv a sample of the importance of interpersonal trust 
in nmall qroup contexts, it can bo seen -that a definite relation- 
ship exists between the concepts of supportiveness and interpersonal 
trust . Vorv simplv, the deqreo of trust present usuallv depends 
upon tho deqreo of supportive behavior exercised bv those communi- 
catinq. And the lack of supportive behavior in various deqrees 
usuallv implies tho qroater amount of defensive behavior occurring. 

In clarifvinq levels of trust between individuals, Mel linger 
specifies three variables: compliance, evasion, and aggression. 
Those variables aro often used bv individuals while communicating 
with those whom thev distrust. Thev are defined as follows: 

Compliance. When an individual trios to nut himself in a 
more fnvornblo light with another, minimizing actual disagreement. 

Eva sion . When an individual is vague regarding his attitudes 
a}x)ut tho issue being discussed. 

Aggression. When an individual expresses resentment toward 
another, exaggoiatinq disaqreemont. 

i'lmplovinq either of' these variables, or combinations of the 
three, would result in a distorted messaqe from the source. This 
would Lhon cause the Perceptions of the receiver to be altered 
accordi nqly. 

As a measurino device, determining the level of trust present 
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between individuals canmunicatina with one another, or within 
qroupa during interaction, Mellinqer uses the term perceptual 
d isplacement . It not onlv indicates the difference between how an 
individual feels you are communicating to him, and what deqree of 
distortion is coming from you, but whether the inaccuracy takes 
the form of exaggerating or minimizing attitudes. (Relating to 
the variables tapped by Mellinger, attitudes are usuallv exaggera- 
ted by the use of aggression and/or evasion, and minimized by 
employing compliance and/or evasion. However, because of the 
vaquenesjs associated with the evasion tactic, it is difficult to 
determine whether attitudes arc exaggerated or minimized.) 

To further clarify the effectiveness of a supportive over a 
defensive climate, and how this helps to determine levels of 
interpersonal trust, let me provide an example. Suppose you are a 
facultv member at a university, and your denartment chairperson 
calls a special meeting. At this meetinq, the chairperson begins 
discussing relevant matt*»rs with vou and vour colleagues concern- 
inq a policy decision that needs to be made, that would affect 
everv member in the qroup. For some reason, he behaves in a man- 
ner that makes everyone feel that no matter what thev sav, he will 
not take their viewpoints into consideration because he is more 
acquainted with internal university "politics" than anyone else, 
thus knowinq what decision will be best for the department. 

Because of his dealinqs with university-related matters, it 
is likely that he would be more aware of how to deal with such 
policies. However, in this situation, it is ouite clear that the 
faculty members would most probablv express resentment toward the 
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chairporson, possiblv exaqqcratinct disaqreemcmt on various issues 
if the chairperson continued to act in the same manner (aqqression) . 
DocauRo ho failed to create an atmosphere of trust that the facultv 
raomhors could fool secure within he would be receivinq distorted 
mensaqos from them, affectinq the nualitv of understanding and 
communication nodod for such qroup meetinqs to be successful. In 
thir> cano, buildinq trust would roauire that the chairperson make 
it clear to tho facult" that he wants the new nolicv to be dis- 
cussed opnnlv, so ho can bettor empathize with anv problems the 
facul t:v mav bo havinq in undorstanrtinq tho Policv and how thev will 
bo affoctod if it in adapted. This would enable them to work to- 
qothor in attemntinq to reach an acceptable decision. If he was 
successful in proioctinq these intentions, tho facultv would be 
much less likolv to minimize actual disaqreement (compliance) , be 
vaquG in oxnrossinq their attitudes about the issues beinq dis- 
cussed (evasion) , or exaqqerate disaqreement because thev resented 
him for tho wav ho conducted tho meetinq (aqqression) . 

Fiqure 1, on the follov'/inq paqe, clearlv represents the man- 
ner in which the concepts of supportivenoss and interpersonal 
trust, and tho variables associated with oach interrelate. The 
nualitv of communication occurrinq, and the tvnes of roles 
assumed, are direct Iv related to the aforementioned aspects sug- 
qestod as beinq ansociated with the self -actualizing erroup member. 

neciprocal Hxchanq o and Mutual Seif-Diselosuret Two 
nehaviqral n etorminants Within Small Hroups 

As I have shown, the concepts of sunportiveness and interpersonal 
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tru55t undoubtfidlv havfs strong effects on interactions within a 
small qroun. The cxamnles I provided earlier support this assumption. 
More* apocificallv, such interactions couid be viewed as reciprocal 
Gxchancio botween members of the qroun. 

It sGoms verv curious to me that regardless of the situation 
vou aro in involving vourself and varv inn numbers of other indi- 
viduals, be it due to interpersonal attraction, circumstances, 
choice or a plethora of other possible variables, there exists an 
underlying human need for some form of reciprocal exchange. Being 
hiqhlv contextual, each groun aettina is thus unique in its own 
v/av, depending upon the degree to which the variables associated 
with the two aforementioned concepts are employed. As these 
concept-variables are behaviora] determinants within small qroups, 
the importance of the presence of actualizing group members is 
clearlv seen. In short, their actions mav often regulate not onlv 
whether interaction is reciprocal or a process of mutual self- 
disclosure, but the manner in which such interaction occurs. (For 
the purpose of this paper, I will be definino mutual self-disclosure 
according to Savicki, 1972: the process bv which people graduallv 
develop psychological closeness.) 

In other words, insight is reouircd to manage reciprocal ex- 
changes in a fashion that leads to mutual self-disclosure. It is 
also needed after disclosure occurs, to insure that it is accepted 
and rociprocated properlv, leading to more freouent and intimate 
disci OHurcs in return. 

Although the purpose (s) of many groups do not lend themselves 
toward psvcho logical closeness, 1 would like to make several 
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distinctions and pinpoint various implications between reciprocal 
exchange and mutual self-disclosure as related to these two 
concepts. To do so, I will first refer to a variety of studies 
which clarify the effect of either on both. 

R esearc h Ba ckground 

The dominant figure in researchinfT the effects of self- 
disclosure and reciprocity on human behavior is Sidney Jourard. 
The study he performed in 1959, "Self-Disclosure and Other Cgthexis," 
rendered results which became hvpotheses for further studies to be 
initiatfid thereafter. He found that individuals disclosed most to 
those who most confided in them, which further implied that the 
most intimate of dvadic relationships were established bv means of 
reciprocal intimacy. Two further hypotheses were confirmed; 
1) Disclosure became a reciprocal tvpe of behavior which proceeded 
to a level of intimacy agreeable to both parties and then stopped? 
and 2) People disclose more to those they know, as compared to 
those they like. An interesting, almost basic aspect associated 
with this studv was that if people wish to become known and under- 
stood, they must disclose of themselves. This assumes circular 
reciprocity in terms of meaningful feedback, both given and re- 
ceived. Related to this feedback, the importance of non'-distorted 
communication is crucial, being associated with higher levels of 
trust with a minimum of defensive behaviors occurring. 

The effects of the expectations of individuals' disci osure 
levels in a small group context seems to be an important area to 
be considered. For example, place yourself in a small group 
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composed of aix members. If one member unexnectedlv discloses 
somn information v/hich is perceived bv the others to be verv per- 
sonal in nature, vou and the remaininq four members will more than 
likolv foel pressured to reciprocate on an eoual level of intimacy. 
Tho tvpos of norms present within the qroup will verv often govern 
thti kinds of responses v/hich will occur. Yet regardless of the 
tvpe of interaction which then takes place, be it supportive or 
dofonsive, tho point to be made is directly related to a hypothesis 
confirmed bv Jr-urard (1964) in his book, The Transparent Self t 
Violation of renprocltv throuah too little or too much disclosure 
indicates varyinq doqrees of probable disturbance. 

In a studv focus inq upon tho outcomes of nonreciprocal self-- 
disclosure strateqios, Savicki (1972) hypothesized that extreme 
non-reciprocal stvles of self-disclosure cause another to limit 
his o\m disolosinq behavior. The hypothesis was unexpectedly 
disconf IrmGd. Tho major reason he suqoested as accounting for the 
rosults was that overdisclosure produces withdrawal only when com- 
bined with nercoived and marked differences between one's self and 
the dlsclosor. This seems verv relevant to one's listening be- 
haviors and disclosing manners within small groups, involving 
different types of individuals eliciting varving degrees of 
defensive behaviors. 

As mentioned previously, tho level of interpersonal trust 
present within groups definitely affects the tvpe and degree of 
exchange which occurs between individuals. . .even to the point of 
determining whether the exchange will be merelv reciprocal or a 
process of mutual self-disclosure. Johnson and Noonan (1972) 
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found that higher levels of trust are attained when one accepts 
another's self-disclosures and responds to him bv self-disclosing 
on enual or higher levels of intimacy in a reciprocal manner. 

Reciprocal Tensions and Intimate Exchange 

Anvone who has been a mfimber of a small group has at sometime 
or another experienced reciprocal tensions. These ranae from 
ouestions of appearance, "How do I look?" and "How does he or she 
think I look?" to ouestions of behavior, "Are mv actions acceptable 
to other members of the group?" Also included could be discussing 
personal matters, or disagreeing on certain issues. However, 
individuals seem to be more aware of what thev think might happen 
if reciprocity breaks down than of the role it nlavs in their 
interaction with others. Verv simplv, as persons strive to learn 
of each other and/or achieve task?? in grouns, thev must reciprocate. 
If this is not handled in a manner conducive to building high 
trust levels and being generally supportive of one another, a man- 
ner which I have suggested is emp loved by self-actualizing group 
members, behaviors and effectiveness, both on an individual and 
group level, will be severely affected. Rcciprocitv could be con- 
sidered to be the most basic of all interpersonal needs. Thus, 
it becomes one of the most crucial aspects determining group 
survival. .. it is a norm which is present within all group structures. 

Suppose a member of the group supported an idea vou presented, 
and because of his credibilitv ranking within the group, your idea 
was accepted. Without his help, vour idea mav have failed. It is 
as though he has rendered a duty ta vou, and vou have a right to 
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acknowlodqn his effort bv oxpressinq your aDPreciation. You *eel 
a nood to reciprocate his qesture. This tvpe of exchanqe helps to 
define coalition formations and nower structures within qroups, 
boinq specif icallv related to leadership emerqence and formation. 
The manner bv which vou show vour qratitude, as well as how it is 
accented, will influence the reciprocitv which occurs thereafter, 
and in part, the meaninq that becomes attached to it. 

The most intimate form of such meaninqful exchanae is mutual 
self -disclosure. Reciprocitv in itself does not necessarilv imply 
that any information of the self is disclosed; self-disclosure is 
personal, reciprocitv need not he. 

Self-disclosure does not alwavs infer revealinq intimate as- 
pects of your life to other qroun members, although at times this 
does occur. To self-disclose moans to take a risk. ..a risk that 
the fenlinqs you reveal may not be accented, or worse vet, that 
you may be rejected as a person because of them. However, before 
an individual reveals information about himself, he usuallv trusts 
that the individual (s) to whom he is disclosinq will listen and 
try to understand what he is attomptinq to communicate to them 
about. You cannot discuss more facts with others and expect to 
qot to know them as human boinqs. Peelinqs and emotions are the 
foundation upon which we assiqn personal meaninq to our relation- 
shins, and our wav of defininq what other neonle are all about. 
I^ach viewpoint exnrossod stimulates thcuqht in the mind of another 
creatinq a cyclical process en route to better understandinq and 
knowinq of one's self throuqh others, and others through one's 
sel f . 
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Self-Disclosure can be rewardinq to both parties involved. 
It allows the di«icloser the opportunity to let his feelinqs be 
known, enablinq others to learn of him as a person. It is a wav 
of wavinq, "I trust you enough to tell vou this," which can in 
manv ways be very self-fulf illinq. He can render his problems 
and/or himself to be considered bv other people, hopinq to receive 
constructive feedback in return. This can lead to increasinglv 
higher states of self-actualization, promotinq more communicative 
efficiency in different group contexts. 

Relationships within small groups cannot remain static? if 
they did, they v/ould no longer be considered relationships. It is 
as a result of self-disclosure processes that individuals change 
and enhance their life styles, providing others with the oppor- 
tunity to do the same. 

Suggestio ns for Further Research 

The following represent a list of plausible hvnotheses, as 
related to the rationale provided throughout this paper. As noted 
earlier, to date little if anv research has been conducted on the 
effect of self-actualizing people within small group contexts. It 
is an area which can be highly abstract in nature, yet it^ provides 
valuable implications too numerous to be overlooked. To eliminate 
such abstractions, research must be conducted in a manner which 
not only produces empirical data, but uses such information to 
create new hvnotheses to be tested. 

For measurement of self-actualization, refer to Shostrom's 
(1966) Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). 
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r. Tho Self-Actua lizlnq Oroup Member BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Hy poth nai s 1 ; As a qroup member, the self-actualizer has a c?jr'»ater 
ahilitv to accuratelv assess and perceive the behavioral character- 
istics of other qroup members. 

Hypothe sis 2 : Anv nerson who is found to be a hiqhly self-actualized 
individual, will have a qreater capacitv for relating to different 
kinds of pooplo in different contexts, as compared to those who 
are found to bo less self-actualized. 

Mvpothosis 3: In small qroup settings, self-actualizinq people 
more roadilv adjust their behaviors to the behaviors of others, 
and tho situation at hand, for the sake of more effective communi- 
cation and qrotip performance. 

Hypothes is 4 t The self-actualizer has a wider, more peripheral 
perceptual field than does a non-self-actualizinq person. 
Hypothes is 5 t The hiqher the level of self-actualization attained 
bv an individual, the more roles will he be able to effectivelv 
assume within a small qroup setting. 

Ibj^iy^^^ ^j-^ ^ ' '^^^ self-actualizinq qrouP member construes more 
personal meaninq to qroup function inqs. 

Hvpoth e sis 7 t The solf-actuali zer feels a qreater need to set and 
attain more qoaln in a shorter amount of time, and is more concerned 
with qroup satisfaction than individual satisfaction in so doinq. 
Hypothesi s 8 ; The self-actualizer feels a greater need to fulfill 
roles in social, rather than acadomic or business-oriented settings. 
'lliPl^^^^i^iLi' '^^^ self-actualizer is less likelv to conform to 
those norms and expectations set bv others in the grouPS in which 
h<? is a member. 
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Uvpo t heais 10 t Assumed leadership roles are directlv correlated 
with hiqh levels of self-actualization in small qroup settinqs. 



tl. Interaction and Oroup Environment 

Hypo thosis 1: The self-actualizina individual exneriences less 
thrnat when confronted with initial and onqoinq dvadic and small 
qroup contexts. 

II vpo the sis 2 t The hioher the level of self -actualization a person 
is found to have, the fewer defensive behaviors will he enqage in 
whon interacting with others. 

Hyp othe s is 3 ; The most self -actualized qroun member will be per- 
ceived as being the most trusted qroup member. 

Hyp othesis 4 ; Hiqh sclf-actualizers are better listeners than low 
self-actualizers. 

Hypothe sis 5 t The hiqher the level of self-actualization, the 
qreator the potential for intimate relations with others. 
Hypo t he sj^s 6; The self-actualizer utilizes more information when 
solvinq problems and making decisions in small qroun contexts. 
Hypothesis 7; The self-actualizinq group member is more likelv to 
minimize the attitudes displayed by others, whereas the qroup mem- 
ber who is less actualizing is more likely to exaggerate those 
attitudes he perceives others to elicit when interacting within 
small groups. 

III. Reciproc al Exc hange and Mutual Self-Disclosur«^t Two 
Behavioral Determinan ts Within Small flrouns 

Hypothesis I t Self-actualizing individuals feel a greater need to 
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rociprocato, but experience fewer reciprocal tensions as a small 
qroup momhor. 

l!^n5^^_^^As_l* Self-actualizincT individuals more freciuentlv dis- 
close information of themselves, and disclose information which is 
more intimate in nature than other qroup members. 
Hypothesis 3; Self-actualizing qroun members are more likelv to 
ovordisclose information of themselves, threatening other group 
memborr. in so doinn. 

Hypothesis 4; Self-actualizers are more responsive in reciprocat- 
ing disclosure levels in small group contexts. 

Hypothesis 5; Self-actualizers are most likelv to assume risks 
while interacting in small group settings. 

Hypothesis 6; The self -actualizing group member more frenuently 
gives constructive feedback to the responses and behaviors of other 
members of the group. 

S ummary 

It is rare that a person would not want to know himself, know 
others and have others know him in return. The small group arena 
provides opportunities for such experiences to occur. Hov/ever, if 
members of such groups do not place value on the importance of 
positive interaction, of personalizing group environments, such 
learnings cannot take place. 

Self-actualization is a human drive to enhance these learn- 
ings for one's own benefit, as well as for those whom he communi- 
cates to and creates relationships with. To actualize his potentials 
by constantly utilizing the resources he creates for himsAlf to the 
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fullest extent, he must employ supportive rather than defensive 
behaviors on a daily basis. It is also important that he be open 
to chanqcs and adjustments that will benefit his abilitv to relate 
to himself and others. . .often within small groups of people. 
Perceivinq proper communicative behaviors, and applving them to 
his actions, will prepare him for helping others to do the same. 

niven the context and the people within it, there is often a 
need to return others' gestures and to let our thoughts and feel- 
ings be known. The need for reciprocity in some form is basic, 
even more so than the need for personal self-disclosure. Both 
affect and are affected by behavioral actions and reactions while 
relating on a small group level. 

The distinct Icn between mere reciprocal exchange and mutual 
self -disclosure is a needed one. The awareness of each, the 
amount of importance placed upon interpersonal skills, and the 
ability to utilize these values will, to a great extent, determine 
how one manages different kinds of reciprocal tensions. This will 
further allow an individual the opportunity to more frequently en- 
gage in intimate interacl-.ions with others, en route to creating 
more effective group atmospheres which promote healthy and lasting 
relationships with those who reciprocate one's intentions. 

noles, identities and values are ever changing due to the 
concepts of self-actualization, supportiveness and interpersonal 
trust as they plav major roles in small group, as well as other 
contextual settings. They should be set as goals to be attained 
by those who strive on efficiency, warmth and a feeling of want- 
ing rather than having to belong to groups. 
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